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series of barbarian invasions in the ninth and tenth centuries. As a result, lawlessness,
insecurity, and warfare became ever more common. Safety and political authority
were to be found increasingly in the hands of local strong-men who had land, a
well-fortified castle, and subordinates who would fight for them. Political authority
devolved into the hands of decentralized feudal lords who could promise some
protection against marauders, although the kings continued to exercise a nominal
control. By 962 Otto I (the Great) was strong enough to conquer Italy and establish
himself as emperor, reviving the theory that he was the successor of Charlemagne and
thus the legitimate heir of the Roman Empire. In theory he ruled a Latin Christendom
along with a Roman Pope, the division of powers being a matter of almost constant
dispute and controversy for several centuries.
Meanwhile, the rise of Islam in the Middle East was eventually to exert great
influence upon Europe, Africa, and much of western and southern Asia. After the
death of Mohammed, who had been able to conquer most of Arabia by 632, a series of
successors, or caliphs, strove to take his place as the political and religious leader of the
Arabs. Because of the military weakness of the Byzantine Empire and the superior
fighting qualities of the Arab horsemen, the caliphs were rapidly able to spread their
power beyond the borders of Arabia to Central Asia in the north, to India in the east,
and across northern Africa to Italy and Spain in the west.
From the eighth to the twelfth centuries Islamic civilization displayed a vitality
and a creativeness that radiated out from the Middle East in all directions. Learning
quickly from the Byzantines, from the Persians, from the Jews, and from the Hindus,
Moslem scholars turned eagerly to the task of absorbing the Greek philosophy and
science and reconciling it with the tenets of Islam. Whereas Byzantine scholars seemed
to prefer Greek literature above all else in Hellenism, many of the Arab scholars
seemed to prefer Greek science and philosophy. They borrowed this legacy not only
from Persia, which had welcomed the Greek philosophers who had been driven out of
the Byzantine Empire for their paganism, but also from the Hellenistic cities which
they conquered in Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. Islam added to these its own great
centers for the cultivation of scholarship as well as religion.
Elementary schools were established in connection with the mosques in order to
teach Arabic reading and writing as a means of learning the Koran thoroughly.
Secondary schools for the study of grammar, poetry, the sciences, law, and history
were set up in the more important mosques for the young of the upper classes.
Theological centers were also available for the most advanced learning in the chief
mosques of such principal cities as Medina, Bagdad, Damascus, Jerusalem, Alexandria,
Cairo, and Cordoba. Several of these rivaled the Hellenistic museums and research
institutes of earlier centuries.
The peak of intellectual vigor was reached in the tenth and eleventh centuries,
after which time religious reactionaries gained control of some of the centers and
drove out those scholars interested in rationalistic and scientific studies. The latter
went west to North Africa and Spain where they found refuge for a time until the
conservative influences won out in all directions from approximately the fourteenth
century onward. The florescence of Islamic scholarship came at just the time when the